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VISCOUNTESS ST. ASAPH. 


HARLOTTE VISCOUNTESS ST. ASAPH, Baroness 
of Ashburnham, eldest daughter of the Right Hon, 
Algernon Percy, earl of Beverly, in the county of York, was 
born July 3, 1776; and married July 25, 1795, to George 
Lord St. Asaph, Baron Ashburnham. Her ladyship is not 
nore an object of admiration, on the score of personal at- 
traction, than for the many estimable qualities with which 
she is endowed, preserving the dignity of her rank with 
the practice of every domestic virtue. One son, born March 
19, 1803, is the issue of this marriaze. 
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MARIA EDGEWORTH 


DESERVEDLY ranks high in the catalogue of literary 
females, who have been occupied in the useful task of im- 
proving the rising age; and few appear more calculated for 
the employment, though her abilities have not merely been 
confined to the instruction of youth. The last of Miss 
Edgeworth’s publications is entitled “ An Essay upon Irish 
Bulls.” From this work, the critical reviewers inform the 
public they may derive much entertainment, though they 
make some remarks upon the author’s not having given the 
true etymology of the word: at the same time they selecta 
humorous dialogue, which may not be unentertaining to 
our readers: 

“Plase your honour,” says a man, whose head was 
bound up with a garter, in commemoration of his having 
been ata fair the preceding night; “ plase your honour, its 
what I am striving at since six o'clock and before, this 
morning, becaase I’d sooner trouble your honour’s hunour 
than any man in all Ireland, on account of your character, 
and having lived under your family, me and mine, twenty 
years, aye, say forty again to the back of that, in the old 
gentleman’s time, as [ well remember before I was born; 
that same time IT heard tell of your own honour’s riding a 
little horse in green, with your gun before you, a grousing 
over our town-lands, which was the mill and abbey ot Bally- 

nagobovy, though it is now set away from me, owing tuo 
them that belied my father, to Christy Salmon, becaase he’s 
an orange-man, or his wife; though he was once (let him 
deny it if he can) to my sartin knowledge, behind the hay- 
stack in Tullygore, sworn in a united man, by Captain 
Alick, who was hanged. Pace to the dead, any how! 
Well, not to be talking too much of that now, only for this 
Christy Salmon T should still be living under your honour.” 
—* Very likely; but what has all this ‘0 du with the present 
business? If you have any complaint to make azaiust Chris- 
ty Salmon, make it; if ae home to dinner,”—> 
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“ Oh, it would be too bad to keep your honour from dinner! 
but [ll make your honour sensible immediately. It 1s not 
of Christy Salmon at all, that I'm talking about. May be, 
your honour is not yet sinsible who T am. I am Paddy 
M‘Doel, of the Currah, and I've been a flax-dresser and 
dealer since I parted your honour’s land ; and was last night 
at the fair of Clonaghhilty, where I was just in a quiet way 
thinking of notning at all, as any man might, and had my 
little yarn along with me, my wife and the girls spinning, 
and all just hoping to bring them back a few shillings, as 
they desarved; none better. Well, plase your honour, my 
baste lost a shoe, which brought me late to the fair; but 
not so late but what it was as throng as ever, for you could 
have walked over the heads of men, women, and children, 
on foot, or on horseback, all buying and selling; so I, to be 
sure, thought no harm of doing the like, so I makes the 
best bargain I could of the little hanks, for my wife and the 
girl; and the man I sold them to was just weighing them 
at the crane, and I standing forenet him—success to myself, 
said I, looking at the shillings I was putting into my waist- 
coat pocket for my poor family—when up comes the in- 
spector, whom I did not know, I'll take my oath, from 
Adam; no man couldn't know, because he was the deputy- 
inspector, and had just been made, of which I was ignorant, 
by this book, and all the books that were ever shut and 
opened; but no matter for that, he seizes my hanks out of 
the scales, that I had just sold, saying they were wuilawful, 
and forfeit, becuase, by his watch, it was past four o’clock; 
which I denied, plase your honour, to be possible, hecaase 
not one, nor two, nor three, but all the town and country 
were selling, the same as myself, in broad day; only when 
the deputy came up they stopped, which I could not, by 
rasin I did not know him. Sir, says I, very civil, if I had 
known you, it would have been another case; but any how, 
I hope no jantleman will be making it a crime to a poor 
man to sell his little matter of yarn for his wife and chil- 
dren after four o’clock, when he did not know it was cos- 
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trary to law at all. ‘1 gave you notice that it was con- 
trary to law at Edgerstown,’ said he. 1 axe your pardon, 
sir, (said I,) it was my brother, for I was by. With that 
he calls me liar, and what not, and tekes a gripe of me, and 
a gripe of my flax; but he had a shilala, and I had none, 
so he gave it me over the head, I crying murder! murder! 
all the while, and clinging to the scales to save me; but 
they set a swinging, and I with them, plase your honour, 
till the bame comes down a tap o’the back o’my head, and 
kilt me, as your honour sees.” —“ I see you are alive still, 
I think.”—“ It’s not his fault if Iam, plase your honour, 
for he left me for dead, and I am as good as dead still; if 
it be plasing to your honour, to examine my head, you'll be 
sinsible I’m telling you nothing but the truth; for your 
honour, I am sure, has never seen a man kilt as [ was, and 
am, all which I am ready, when convanient, to sware be- 
fore your honour.” 
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EUPHEMIA FLAVIA £LIA MARCIA, 


WAS the mistress of the Emperor Justin the First, and 
conducted herself with so much prudence and justice, that 
at length he resolved to raise her to the throne. Instead of 
displaying either pride or presumption, upon being elevated 
to so exalted a sphere, she conducted herself with the same 
mildness and humility as when she occupied a far different 
station of life. She died about the year 523; but her bi- 
ographers have not specified her age. Bright as are the 
beams which irradiate a strictly virtuous female, yet it is by 
a combination of amiable qualities, that the female sex can 
be admired, for it is not merely practising the rules of 
chastity that entitles them either to respect or regard. 
There are many instances of females, devoid of every 
amiable propensity, who pique themselves upon a chastity 
which was never attempted to be subdued, and who, in- 
stead of making any allowance for the frailty of human 
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nature, bring all moral excellence to their own point; and 
make no allowance for the power of seduction over a young 
and unsuspicious mind. Virtue is to a woman what cou- 
rage is to a soldier, the bulwark of reputation and the pil- 
lar of fame; yet who will presume to say, that tor one de- 
viation from the path of rectitude, it is impossible for a fe- 
male to recover her good name? The Emperor Justin 
made an impression upon the heart of the youthful Euphe- 
mia, she listened to his protestations, and her scruples 
were subdued; still, in the moments of reflection, she la- 
mented her dereliction from the path of virtue, and Justin 
perceiving that her mind was uncontaminated, made her 
his wife. Yet Euphemia’s aggrandisement is not related as 
a precedent for any young woman; but merely to prove 
that conciliating manners, and an amiable disposition, will 
ever be considered as high recommendations in life. 





a - 


THE BUSY BODY. 


AMONG the numerous families which I have been in 
the habit of visiting, I have continually observed, that how- 
ever externally they might enjoy the comforts, or even 
luxuries of life, there was stilla something wanting to make 
all right within. This was a mystery I was at a loss to 
penetrate, until the receipt of the tullowing letter threw a 
light upon the subject, and led me to conjecture that the 
complaint of my correspondent is also the secret thorn 
which corrodes the peace of many a worthy master of a 
family; hut let it speak for itself:— 


TO THE BUSY BODY. 
MADAM, 

“ Although it is not in your power entirely to remove 
the evil of which I have to complain, I entertain hopes 
that through the medium of your arvice I shall bring von- 
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viction to the mind of one on whom my expostulations and 
arguments have no effect. Need I say, I allude to my 
wife? And must I add the disgraceful acknowledgment, 
that she is more likely to treat with deference the opinion 
of a stranger than those of one whose interest and happi- 
ness is so nearly connected with her own. 

“ T must, in the first place, inform you, madam, that when 
I first paid my addresses to Miss Plotter, now Mrs. Lofty, 
I was in tolerably easy circumstances, and possessed of a 
share in an improving mercantile concern: her beauty was 
not my sole inducement, nor had she any fortune to render 
the alliance necessary in point of interest; but she had a 
considerable share of vivacity, a taste for pursuits similar 
to those I preferred, and a distinguishing elegance of dress 
and deportment; which altogether attracted my notice, and 
made me consider her an eligible companion, and a person 
calculated to make my home in every respect agreeable. 
In this expectation I was not deceived—at least not till 
lately. We then occupied a small but neat house, at Hamp- 
stead, and on commencing Benedict, I thought it a proper 
compliment to my fair spouse to live in habits of intimacy 
with several of our most respectable neighbours, that Mrs, 
Lofty might not find the hours of my absence on business 
irksome, but enjoy the society of some female associates. 
This arrangement seemed very agreeable to her, and was 
so tome for sometime. The house of a bachelor, however, 
must be destitute of many domestic conveniences, and this 
my wife very soon discovered: the necessary additions were 
therefore made without delay, and [ mostcheerfully agreed 
to the purchase of every article enumerated by Mrs. Lofty. 
I was nevertheless a little surprised to find that these wants 
continued much heyond the time I had any reason to ex- 
pect; and one day, when I sat down to a snug little dinner, 
I could not help exclaiming, with some degree of exulta- 
tion, — Well, Julia, we are now, I think, comfortably 
settled, our household establishment seems complete, and 
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we have nothing to do but enjoy ourselves!” Mrs. Lofty 
smiled; “That may be your idea,” said my wife, “ who 
have nothing to do but eat your dinner when it is pre- 
pared; but I, who have the trouble of attending to it, know 
all the inconvenience of cooking without proper conveni- 
ences.” “ What then is wanting?”";I asked. “ Our kitchen 
range is a most detestable one: indeed, my dear, we can do 
nothing as it should be without we had a set of Rumford 
stoves: Iam ashamed to ask any friends to dinner, for if 
we have two or three different things to dress, they are 
huddled and hurried so that they are half spoiled—Mrs. 
Barlow has a beautiful set.” “ Well, my dear, I will Jet 
you have some too.” 

This was sufhcient, and the next week we had a party, 
and were invited out again in return. When we came 
home my wife very positively assured me that she would 
never more sit dewn to table with such an odious set of 
glasses and decanters as those which we had at that time, 
I assured her that I thought them quite good enough, but 
that she might order others, if she pleased. Need I pro- 
ceed any further, madam? or must I tell you, that day after 
day presented to the eyes of my wife something to covet 
which she saw in the house of a neighbour, and that in 
consequence my expenditures were increased to an en- 
ormous amount. Our furniture was, from time to time, 
changed for newer and more costly articles, according to 
the patteras she saw at other people’s houses; and a desire 
to outvie her neighbours seemed to become her ruling 
passion. Added to this, every art of cookery was studied, 
and dishes prepared which were never tasted: pickling, 
preserving, confectionary, &c. were carried to a most ex- 
travagant excess; and I found that the gratification of one 
want only led to the invention of another. 

“ Though my finances might support this, which is even 
a matter of doubt, my patience will not. Instead of com- 
placency and good humour I am continua!ly assailed with 
fresh importunitics or sullen complaints of the shabbiness 
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of our appearance: but even this I would have endured, 
had not more alarming symptoms of dissatisfaction ap- 
peared. Our only servant was soon so completely occupied in 
preparing for and cleaning after company, that Mrs, Lofty 
declared she was unable to do the work of the house with- 
out assistance; that another must be hired, or we should 
never have things properly done. ‘This too I admited, and 
an additional female was engaged. Soon after this I was 
informed that the washing was now too heavy to be pro- 
perly done, unless I would let them have one of Beetham’s 
washing machines, like our neighbour Mrs. Fidget. 

“ Having an utter aversion to the tedious and uncomfort- 
able day of ablution, I acquiesced with a good grace; but 
soon found, to my great mortification, that my linen was 
torn to pieces, and never half clean. My wite was also so 
much occupied in arranging and preparing the culinary 
processes, dressing for company, Xe. that she had no time 
for needle-work; in consequence of which it was all put 
out, an expence which accumulated greatly beyond my ex- 
pectation. 

“In short, madam, not to tire you with a tedious enu- 
meration of my various perplexities, | need only tell you, 
that on looking over my books, I find that I now expend 
annually five hundred a-year, without enjoying half the 
comforts which I possessed when our disbursements did 
not exceed two. And what is it for? merely to support an 
appearance equal to our neighbours, and indulge them with 
dainties and shew, while discontent and confusion are our 
constant inmates. 

‘* My wife now declares our home is too small even for 
our present family, and should [ indulge her by taking a 
larger, I am persuaded that in three weeks she would start 
some objection, and I should be not a bit nearer comfort 
than at present. For heaven’s sake say something that 
may check this unhappy propensity to be dissatistied, which 
my wife so unfortunately gives way to. Iam anxious tu 
make her happy, aud am not of a parsimonious disposition ; 
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but I see no end to this nonsensical parade, this childish 
caprice. I tind my income will not admit of augmenting 
expences, and fear I shall in time be driven to some un- 
pleasant measure, which may give a final stab to our mu- 
tual happiness. 
“ T remain, madam, 
“ Your’s, very respectfully, 
“ Gasriet Lorry.” 


Mr. Lofty’s case is certainly unfortunate, but it is not 
singular. There are so many families whose domestic 
peace is sacrificed to ostentatious parade and injudicious 
pride, that I publish his letter more with a view to benefit 
others than with any hope of serving him. The evil has 
taken too deep root, his primary indulgence has nourished 
its growth, and it will now branch out into all the super- 
fluous shoots of pride, envy, and extravagance. But to 
others it may serve as a timely warning to check the first 
appearance of discontent, by firmly resisting all attempts 
at innovation. The wife who is not contented with the 
comforts which a moderate income affords, will be equally 
dissatisfied should she be indulged with the squandering 
of thousands; for ambition knows no bounds: prudent 
economy, and a moderate use of the good within our reach, 
is the only firm basis of domestic happiness. To live for 
ourselves, and not for others, is a maxim which, however 
unsocial it may sound, is nevertheless one which will prove 
ultimately beneficial, and perhaps more generally com- 
mendable than that injudicious ostentation, misnamed 
hospitality, which leads persons of small income to vie 
with the affluent and expensive. Ruin, and its attendant 
shame, most commonly ensues: ingratitude also adds the 
sting of contempt; and the extravagant find too late that 
they have only purchased scorn, when they bargained for 
respect and homage. 
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LITERARY VARIETIES. 


PAMILY MANAGEMENT AT MILAN. 


FAMILY management appears here arranged in @ 
| manner totally new to me; who find the lady of every 
house as unacquainted with her own and her husband's 
( affairs as I who apply to her for information. Neo house 
accounts, no weekly bills perplex Aer peace; if eight ser- 
H vants are kept, we will say, six of these are men out of li- 

very. The pay of these principal figures in the family, 
when at the highest rate, is fifteen-pence Fuglisi a-day, 
| out of which they find clothes and eating—for fitieen-pence 
includes board wages; and most of these are married too, 
and have teur or five children each. The dinuers dressed 
at home are, for this reason, more exactly contrived than 
| in England, to suit the number of guests, and there are 
| 




















always halfa dozen. For dining alone, or the master and 
mistress (éte-d-dé/eas we do, is unknown to them, who make 
society very easy, aad resolve to live much together. Ne 
odd sensation then, something like shame, such as we feel 
when too maay dishes are taken empty from table, touches 
them at all. The common courses are eleven, aud eleven 
small plates; and it is their sport and pleasure, if possible, 
to clear all away. A footman’s wages is a shilling a-day, 
like our common labourers, and paid him as they are paid, 
every Saturday night. His livery, mean time, changed at 
least twice a-year, makes him as rich a man as the butler 
| and valet. But when evening comes, it is the drollest 
‘4 sight to see them all go gravely home, and you may die in 
the night for want of help, though surrounded by shewy 
d attendants all day. Till the hour of departure, however, it 

is expected that two or three of them at least sit in the 


anti-chamber, as it is called, to answer the bell, which, if 
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we confess the truth, is no slight service, for the stairs, 
high and wide as those at Windsor palace, all stone too, 
run up from the door immediately to that apartment, 
which is very large and very cold, with bricks to set their 
feet on only, and a brazier filled with warm wood-ashes to 
keep their fingers from freezing. 

The strange familiarity this class of people think proper 
to assume, half joining in the conversation, and crying 
vibd! oh dear! when the master affirms something they do 
not quite assent to, is apt to shock one at beginning, the 
more when one reflects upon the equally offensive humility 
they shew on being first accepted into the family; when it 
is expected that they receive the new master or lady’s hand 
in a half kneeling posture, and kiss it, as women under the 
rank of a countess do the Queen of England’s, when pre- 
sented at court. This obsequiousness, however, vanishes 
completely upon acquaintance, and the footman frequently 
yawns, spits, and displays what one of our travel writers 
terms his flag of abomination behind the chair of a wo- 
man of quality, without the slightest sense of its impro- 
priety. There is, however, a sort of farcical drollery 
mingled with this grossness, which tends greatly to disarm 
one’s wrath, and I felt more inclined to laugh than be 
angry one day, when from the head of my own table I 
saw the servant of a nobleman who dined with us cram- 
ming some chicken patties down his throat behind the 
door, our own folks humourously trying to choak him by 
pretending he was called, while his mouth was full. 





= 
ON CARDS, 


CARDS are mentioned as the diversion of the Scottish 
court in 1501, before ours had an idea of them: they were 
called guartes, four-sided things, in French pronunciation 
cartes, Charles the Sixth was the first person we read of in 
Europe who made his amusement consist in arranging and 
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disposing the four suits, originally devised to represent the 
four classes or descriptions of men—Hommes de choir, vit. 
quoir men, choir men, clergy; now hearts. Carreauz, or 
coin for the monied people, merchants; now diamonds, 
Picques, or spades, for the soldiery. And Trefle, or trefoil, 
clubs, for the agricolists. These are green yet in some 
packs of cards on the Continent; and as to the suit of dia- 
monds, they have in Italy now, when playing Taracco, the 
representation of a coin upon them. The king of hearts 
had a chorister’s gown on his back A.D. 1783, at Seville 
and Barcelona; but Cas de picg, as a good soldier, conquers 
in every game. The nine of diamonds had a reference to 
nine luckless merchants, combined for some discovering 
enterprize about the time when all eyes were turned west- 
ward: it is called the curse of Scotland, from their failure. 
It is a well known vulgarity in England to say, “ Come, 
sir, will you have a stroke at the history of the four kings?” 
meaning, will you play a game at cards—yet has this phrase 
a deep and rational meaning. These four kings repre- 
sented the four great monarchies:— 


Jews Greeks Romans Franks 
Under +-++++David Alexander Cesar Charlemagne 


They lead tl ; 
a ao Hearts Spades Clubs Diamonds 


The Queens are Esther *Argine Pallas Judith. 


Knaves are valets. Servetus Burn tells us that in Saxon, 
Xnafa, or knapha, signifies a servant. 

The Spaniards, not understanding the trefle, call that suit 
bastos. Accordingly, we find the ace of clubs at ombre 
and quadrille called basto—we translating thence say clubs ; 
and the thing we call a spade is evidently a pike’s head: 
but we do not mean a gardener’s spade, we mean a sword, 
from the Spanish espada, 
_— —— = 








* Means Regina. Anagram. 
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FITZMAURICE. 


AN HIBERNIAN TALE. 





(Continued from Vol. VIIT. page 387.) 





TRANCO AND SELIMA, 


An Asiatic Narrative. 


THOSE who are acquainted with the intense heat of an 
Asiatic climate, are well aware that the pleasure of air and 
exercise is only to be enjoved at a very early hour in the 
morning, or during the evening’s refreshing breeze. As 
my evenings were always either occupied in business, or 
engaged by a few English families resident at Calcutta, I 
made a point of enjoying the recreation of riding at a very 
early hour inthe morning; and as a refreshing breeze blew 
from that noble river the Ganges, I had for such a length 
of time accustomed myself to retread its fertile shores, that 
my horse naturally bent his steps that way. 

Amidst the variety of little Indian huts which skirted 
the banks of that majestic stream, one im particular had 
frequently attracted my attention, not only from the ex- 
treme neatness of the garden, or rather small plantation, 
which inclosed the humble dwelling, but from the domes- 
tic happiness which appeared to reside beneath its plaintain 
roof, As the girth of my saddle had broke one morning just 
as I was passing, and my servant had requested materials 
for repairing the trifling misfortune from the sable inmates 
of the rustic abode, I was so completely pleased with the 
readiness, or rather courtesy, with which the possessor of 
this humble dwelling offered his services, that I readily ac- 
cepted his invitation to rest myself beneath his roof, until 
the trifling accident could be repaired. 

My kind host appeared to me about five and twenty ; but 
his wife, who was actually one of the most lovely creatures 
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I had ever seen, evidently could not have been more than 
eighteen, though the mother of three children, the youngest 
of whom was at the breast. On a kind of elevated bench, 
covered with a mat of plantain leaves, reclined an elderly 
man, who appeared languishing under some painful dis- 
ease: by the side of him sat his wife, tenderly pressing his 
throbbing temples with her hand. As all the party spoke 
English pretty well, 1 had the power of inquiring into the 
invalid’s case, which I found to be a low nervous fever. 

Without dwelling minutely upon the indisposition of my 
new Asiatic acquaintance, suffice it to say, that instead of 
extending my ride, I returned home, sent one of my ser- 
vants with several papers of bark, and a few bottles of port 
wine; and in a short time had the happiness of seeing the 
poor man enabled to follow his usual occupation. The joy 
and gratitude of poor Franco, (which was the name of the 
young man,) at his father’s recovery, was beyond the power 
of language to describe; though many, many Europeans 
might receive a useful lesson on filial duty from the conduct 
of Asia’s unlettered children, towards the authors of their 
existence. 

An acquaintance thus commenced by accident, was not 
likely to terminate with my morning adventure; and scarce- 
ly a week passed that I did not stop at the hut of my 
grateful Indian. A pressure of business, however, about 
six months after my first introduction to the attached 
creatures, prevented me from taking my usual ride for 
nearly three weeks, when having purchased a few garden im- 
plements for the industrious Franco, [ ordered one of my 
servants to take them with him on his horse. 

I had been long in the habit of seeing the sable groupe 
assembled at their breakfast in a little arbour which the in- 
genious Franco had formed in the front of his little hut; 
but even the door of that hut was closed; and where the 
voice of cheerfulness used to greet me, all was silence and 


solitude! Alighting from my horse, I vociferated the name 


of Franco! but, alas, no Franco appeared, I entered the 























seated upon the floor, the very image of despair. Her son, 
the support of her years, and darling of her affection, had 
been cruelly forced from his family by the inhuman son of 
his late master, whose father had died suddenly, without 
obtaining a promise from his unfeeling successor, never to 
remove poor Franco to a distant estate. 

From the distracted mother of Franco, I understood that 
this young libertine had, during the life-time of his father, 
endeavoured to corrupt the principles of Franco’s too lovely 
wife; but finding her conjugal affection too strong to yield 
to his depraved proposals, he had sent the hapless husband 
to a remote estate, flattering himself with the hope that 
when the object of her affection could no longer claim it, 
she would unhesitatingly consent to his illicit desires, The 
unprincipled young man, however, had to learn, that the 
true dignity of virtue depends not upon the texture of the 
skin, and that the strong bonds of wedded affection are not 
to be severed by sordid wealth. 

It was by manual force that the hapless Selima was torn 
from the arms of her fond husband, by the agents of the 
vile Mr. S——’s iniquitous plans. One strong fit suc- 
ceeded another, and for several days her life was de- 
spaired of. The detested author of her sufferings spared 
no pains to mitigate them: the best medical advice was 
procured for her; and in Jess than a fortnight the delighted 
young man began to obtain hopes of accomplishing his vile 
plans. 

The hapless Selima, however, had evidently not only 
formed her plans during her indisposition, but resolved to 
execute them the moment she was blessed with sufhcient 
strength; yet not even to the mother of her beloved did she 
impart them, though she repeatedly implored her to protect 
her fatherless children.—How dreadtui must have been that 
unfortunate mother’s situation, when rising at the accus- 
tomed hour one morning, she missed Selima and her in- 
fant! Fruitless, however, proved every enquiry that was 
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made after her; and the distressed woman at length con- 
cluded she had destroyed herself and infaut. 

This melancholy account, and this more distressing be- 
lief of suicide, the unfortunate mother related to me with 
all the pathos of keen distress; and with those violent ges- 
ticulations of unfeigned sorrow which peculiarly mark the 
actions of Asiatics. 

After baving attentively listened to the melancholy re- 
cital, I informed the afflicted parent that I did not concur 
in the opinion of Selima having voluntarily deprived 
herself and babe of existence; but thought she had 
merely fled, for the purpose of avoiding the detested author 
of her sufferings. I likewise added, that I would apply to 
the governor, and induce him to interest himself in the fate 
of the attached pair; and that as I knew Mr. S—— was 
making application for some important post under the go- 
vernor, | was convinced he would grant any request, or 
rather demand, that gentleman might think proper to make 
him. Consoled by this assurance, the poor creature’s gra- 
titude became too powerful for words, and prostrating ber- 
self before me, she alternately embraced the skirts of my 
coat and my feet. 

Returning home, the idea struck me, that it would be 
more politic to apprise Mr, S—— of the resolution I had 
formed, of making the governor acquainted with his pro- 
ceedings, unless he consented to restore the worthy Franco 
to the habitation the late Mr. S—— had bestowed upon 
him, as a free gift, in compensation for some singular act 
of fidelity and attachment. I therefore immediately rode 
towards his splendid mansion, and sent up my name. 

“ IT shall not, gentlemen,” continued Fitzmaurice, “ tres- 
pass upon your time, by repeating all the conversation 
which passed betweeu Mr. S—— and myself; it is sufficient 
for me to inform you, that having not only represented the 
enormity of his guilt, but the detestation which such an 
act of cruelty must inspire, should the circumstance be. 
come public, 1 concluded by a positive assurance, that unless 
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the worthy Franco was inimediately restored to his family, 
{ would represent the whole circumstance to the governor, 
and that he must abide by the effect which such a disclo- 
sure would naturally produce. 

“The disconcerted S—— for some moments observed a 
total silence; then turning to me, said, ‘ Your arguments 
and admonitions have prevailed. Great God! (continued 
he, raising his eyes to heaven,) I thank thee for the timely 
prevention of a crime, no penitence of mine could have ob- 
literated. 

“ «From the moment I had formed the cruel determina- 
tion of making the lovely Selima my own, I placed secret 
spies around her humble dwelling; for though latterly, she 
appeared less averse to the splendid proposals I made her, 
yet I was well aware of her attachment towards her sable 
companion, and thought it only a veil to conceal her in- 
tentions; and scarcely hasl she wandered five hundred 
yards from her home, when she was seized by my emissa- 
ries, and brought into my presence. From that moment 
she has been splendidly lodged, and carefully attended ; yet 
neither prayers, tears, or persuasions, have been able to se- 
duce the amiable creature’s virtue: but this very night I 
had determined to owe that enjoyment to force, which I 
found little probability of ever obtaining by intreaty, 
Your mild, yet just representation, however, Mr. Fitzmau- 
rice, has completely convinced me of the enormity of the 
crime I have already committed. I view you in the light 
of a guardian angel sent from heaven, to save me from a 
still greater; and to prove both my repentance and since- 
rity, I will instantly lead you to the enslaver of my peace, 
allow you to conduct her to her humb!e dwelling, and send 
an immediate order for Franco’s return to that happy abode 
of domestic bliss, where solemnly I swear, by all my hopes 
of happiness here and hereafter, never more to interrupt 
him,’ 

“ Whilst the dissipated, and, as I had formerly believed, 
unprincipled young man made this solemn and pious de- 
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termination, his fine azure eyes were raised to heaven 
with an expression of piety and self-exultation, that gave a 
peculiarly interesting turn to his fine features; and as I 
gazed upon him, I could not help admiring that innate 
love of virtue which must have animated the bosom of the 
amiable Selima, and enabled her to withstand the glittering 
offers of ease and independence, from a being so formed to 
captivate, 

“ A messenger was instantly dispatched to the overseer 
of the estate to which the disconsolate Franco had been 
sent, with orders for him to be immediately returned; 
whilst the second Scipio, as in the moment of delight I 
termed him, led me to the private apartment allotted to the 
faithful wife and her little infant, But how shallI describe 
the joy which animated the countenance of the chaste Se- 
lima, as in me she seemed to behold a being ready to save 
her from the precipice on which tremblingly alive she 
stood? Yet how soon was astonishment converted into 
extacy, when she heard the being who had persecuted her 
with illicit desires, vow, as in the presence of heaven, most 
sacredly never morc to molest her, but to restore her to the 
arms of her fond husband, and become the patron and 
friend of both. 

“ The enraptured creature threw herself at his feet, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Selima now love! Selima now give up life for 
her massar! Selima work—Selima pray! Oh, Selima know 
not vat words to say! her happiness too big—too great for 
words!’ : 

“ This artless mode of expressing her feclings, I confess, 
produced a much greater effect upon me than the most 
studied or refined expressions could have had; and Mr. 
S— — gazed upon her with a mixture of sensations few can 
conceive, and none describe. He, however, dismissed the 
faithful wife with some very valuable presents, commit- 
ting her to my protection, expressing a hope that an ac- 
quaintance commenced under auspices so unfavourable to 
himse]!, would terminate in @ sincere and lasting friends 
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ship: ‘ For, (continued the suddenly enlightened young 
man,) ‘as your remonstrances have saved me from the 
commission ef one crime, I am persuaded your example 
will lead me to the practice of many virtues.’ 

“ T unhesitatingly extended my hand towards the being 
whom a few hours before I so heartily despised, declaring 
my readiness to enter into a league of friendship with him ; 
and from that moment, either irradiated by the light of 
reason, or struck with the force of my remonstrances, that 
dissipated young man became a new character. 

“ In the course of four days the worthy Frauco was re- 
stored to the fond embrace of his attached family; and as 
Mr. S—— declared he had not resolution to face 
the man whom he had so grossly injured, he deputed me 
to convey to him a written assurance of his never being 
removed from the humble spot, which the father of this 
now amiable young man had bestowed upon him, as a re- 
ward for tried fidelity and long proved attachment. 

“ To describe the gratitude which swelled the hearts, and 
burst from the lips of this amiable family, would require 
powers of language far superior to those I possess. Suffice 
it to say, that father, mother, hushand, wife, and children, 
all fell upon their knees, viewing me in the light of their 
guardian angel, and declariug that every portion of do- 
mestic happiness they tasted, they should consider as 
springing from myself. 

“ And now, my dear father,” said Fitzmaurice, turning 
towards the old gentleman, “I trust you will allow this to 
be no marvellous or improbable tale; in fact, I can vouch 
for its authenticity, though imagination might have en- 
abled me to form one, by which the company might have 
been more highly entertained.” 

The party interrupted the narrator, by assuring him 
they had been more gratified by a simple relation of matter- 
of fact circumstances, than they could have been by any 
fictitious tale, even if worked up by all the aids of fancy, or 
the pathos of exquisite feeling; and it was finally agreed 
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that each of the company should only relate what they had 
personally witnessed, or could avow to be true, from the 
authority of some respected friend. 

Fitzmaurice having concluded the interesting account of 
Franco and Selima by informing his companions that Mr. 
S——- faithfully fulfilled his promise; it was agreed that he 
should have the privilege of calling upon any of the gentle- 
men, and accordingly he selected Sir Lambart, who unhesi- 
tatingly began his narrative in the following words. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 


(Continued from page 529.) 





CHAP. X. 


FT is now necessary to account for the alarming note 
which had summoned Harriet to her unfortunate friend. 
Courtney, satiated with the possession of a woman whose per- 
son and fortune had alone attracted him, soon grew weary 
of paying those assiduous attentions which Cornelia ex- 
pected would continue for ever: her frequent complaints 
and remonstrances on this subject he treated with ridicule; 
and she perceived, to her infinite mortification, that the 
most gallant of lovers could prove the most indifferent of 
husbands. 

One day as she was sitting thoughtfully ruminating on 
her fate, and in her heart deeply regretting her own early 
imprudence, a gentle rap at the street door announced a 
visitor, and she heard herself enquired for, by a strange 
voice, and in a foreign accent.—Filled with surprise, not 
unmixed with apprehension, she waited the entrance of her 
servant, who informed her that a lady who refused to tell 
her name, wished to see her, Cornelia ordered her to ba 
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shewn up:—the stranger entered; she was closely veiled, 
but her figure was elegant, and her step hurried. Cornelia 
offered her a chair,—she seated herself, and hastily throw- 
ing up her veil, fixed her dark piercing eyes upon our he- 
roine. “Do you recollect me?’ she asked, in a tone of 
voice which struck on the heart of Cornelia. “I think I 
do,” was her reply. “ Are not you the lady I accidentally 
intruded upon while at Bath?” »“I am that unfortunate 
creature,” she replied; “* and you, I think, are Mrs, Court- 
ney.” Cornelia could have repeated the same answer, but 
prudence for once restrained her :—she bowed an affirmative. 
“T am happy to see you,” said she, earnestly; “ it is in 
your power to clear my mind of a most tormenting appre- 
hension. May I presume to beg the honour of your confi- 
dence, and enquire if you are married?” Juliana looked 
anxiously round the room: she had a wild unsettled air, and 
drawing her chair closer to Cornelia’s, caught her hand, and 
said, impressively,—“ In the sight of heaven | am, and to 
a villain!’——Cornelia trembled; she dared not proceed 
with the subject, but falteringly enquired if her cluld was 
living. The question seemed like an electrical shock to 
Juliana; her colour changed to a livid paleness, and start- 
ing up, she sprung upon Cornelia, crying, “ No, no,—he is 
dead, and you have murdered him. You have robbed me 
of my husband, but thus shall I be revenged.” With these 
words she snatched a knite from her bosem and plunged it 
deep in the breast of Cornelia, who shricked, and fell: her 
cries alarmed the servants, who ran hastily up stairs, while 
the wretched woman, without attempting to escape, threw 
herself on a sofa, and seemed to gaze senselessly on the 
scene hefore her. Cornelia was conveyed to bed, and a 
surgeon immediately sent tor, who pronounced the wound 
to be highly dangerous, if not mortal. 

In the midst of the confusion Courtney arrived: he was 
informed of the horrid affair by the servants, and greatly 
alarmed, hurried to the bedside of Cornelia, who, as dis- 
tinctly as possible, repeated what had passed. He no sooner 
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heard the recital than he appeared worked up to a state of 
phrenzy. For some time all attempts to sooth him were 
vain; at length he enquired for Juliana. “ She is securely 
confined in a chamber,” said Dr. N ; “I have been with 
her, and there is no doubt of her insanity.” “ Tell me, I 
conjure you,” said Cornelia, “ concealment is no longer ne- 
cessary, with my dying breath I ask it —Is she your wife?” 
“ She is, she is,” cried the agonized Courtney, “ and I am : 
' the most consummate villain upon earth.” “ This must not 
be,” interrupted Dr. N——, “ my patient’s life is endanger- 
ed by such conversation as this;—retire, I entreat you, Mr. 
Courtney.” 
Courtney unwillingly submitted, and Cornelia, as soon é 
| as he quitted the apartment, so earnestly and incessantly 4 
entreated to be indulged with pen and ink, that Dr. N—— 
reluctantly complied, and she wrote the note to Harriet 
Montague, which we lave already copied. 
| The arrival of her faithful friend seemed to give her plea- 











sure, but the agitation of her mind had greatly irritated her 
wound, and she grew delirious towards evening, with ex- 
treme pain and fever. Harriet never quitted her, but at- 
tended her with the tenderness of a sister. In the morning 
Cornelia seemed something better, and begged that her 
husband might be admitted; this request was complied 
with, and she received him with more composure than was 
expected. Courtney seemed sensibly affected; he entreated 
her pardon, and even hinted that his repentance would be 
evinced by his future good conduct. Cornelia shook her 
head—I do not blame you, Courtney; indeed it avails little 
now, whether your contrition is sincere or not. I cannot 
" live, and if I could, life can afford me no other than a scene 
| of shame, remorse, and misery: but | wish to know the par- 
ticulars of your connection with Juliana) This Courtney 
would have evaded, hut she pressed it with so much earnest- 
ness, that Harriet thought it most adviseable for him to 
comply, but begged him to be as brief as possible. 

“Cornelia,” said he, “I fear the recital of my miscone 
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duct will only give you additional pain; but as vou seem 
prepared for the worst, I will candidly acknowledge the 
euilt and injustice I have been led into by early habits of 
libertinism. During a tour on the Continent, which I made 
previous to entering the army, I saw Juliana at Naples; 
she was tien a boarder in a convent, and [ obtained access 
to her by means of a female relation, at whose house I was 
introduced by a friend. I was struck with her beauty, and 
her young heart was easily ensnared. I will not repeat the 
artifices | made use of to decoy her from her asylum, but 
they were successful; and to satisfy her scruples, I consented 
that the ceremony of marriage should be performed by a 
Roman Catholic priest; but even then I had no intention 
of introducing her in England as my wife, well knowing 
the prejudices of my father against foreigners. I soon 
found that Juliana was of an impetuous and overbearing 
temper; my own, you know, is irritable, and I need not add, 
that we found frequent causes of disagreement. Notwith- 
standing all my caution my father heard of this connec- 
tion, and instantly disinherited me. Enraged at this, I re- 
proached Juliana as the cause of my ruin, and in a pa- 
roxysm of rage quitted the house I had taken for her near 
Bath, and repairing to London, obtained a commission in 
a regiment just at that period ordered on foreign service. 
Juliana was then far advanced in a state of pregnancy: my 
desertion and ill-treatment threw her into a must alarming 
state, and I believe she would have perished, had not chance 
made me acquainted with her situation, Our regiment was 
countermanded, and we were sent to take up our winter 
quarters at Bath: this was about a month betore I was 
introduced to you by Lady Clerville. In one of my strolls 
I chanced to meet Juliana, leaning on the arm of an 
elderly woman; it was the person at whose cottage she 
had been some time lodging. Her illness was very appa- 
rent, and at sight of me she gave such a piercing shriek 
as drew all eyes towards us: involuntarily I flew to sup- 
port her, she fell inte continued fainting fits; and Mrs. 
tlowell assured me, that “ the dear lady was frequently in 
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that way, and at other times quite deranged.” I was 
shocked at this account, and compassion prevailing for the 
moment, I accompanied them home. I cannot dwell upon 
this part of my conduct. Just at this critical period I first 
beheld you—your fascinations soon put all my good reso- 
lutions to flight; and I will not deny that the report of your 
fortune raised a few mercenary ideas. I did not think it 


probable that Juliana would outlive the period of her con-" 


finement, and resolved not to let the valuable prize escape 
me. Juliana, however, recovered, you quitted Bath, and I 
was ata loss whether to follow the dictates of conscience or 
inclination. 

“ The death of Juliana’s infant again gavea severe shock 
to her already impaired constitution, her occasional insa- 
nity was evident, and I could no longer hesitate. I obtain- 
ed leave of absence from my colonel, and followed you to 
town. The news of our marriage, it seems, reached Juliana, 
and her dreadful revenge has been a just punishment for 
my cruelty and deceit.” 

Courtney concluded his recital with every appearance of 
the deepest concern. 

“ Poor unhappy creature!” said Cornelia, “I can make 
every allowance for her distraction of mind, and am glad 
that her situation protects her from the rigor of the law; 
for my own part 1 can quit this life without regret; my ju- 
venile errors have been severely punished, yet my soul is 
unpolluted with guilt, and I dare to hope for a better fate 
hereafter.” 

The physician, fearing that so much exertion would be 
attended with injurious consequences to his patient, forbade 
any further conversation, and insisted on Courtney’s retir- 
ing, which he obeyed, having first promised his wife that 
he would send immediately for Lady Clerville, whose pre- 
sence she most earnestly required. Harriet, overpowered 
with fatigue, consented to lay down for a few hours, and 
we will now leave them to take a short view of our hero and 


his noble friend. 
( To be continued. ) 
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FAMILY ANECDOTES. 


(Continued from page 288.) 


THE STORY OF SELINA. 


AS Nature had not only formed me with a susceptible 
but grateful heart, I felt towards my generous benefactors 
a mixture of love and admiration beyond that which chil- 
dren of my age are accustomed to experience, as they daily 
displayed towards me some new proof of care and ten- 
derness. 

Notwithstanding all the pains which my dear departed 
mother had bestowed upon the education of my elder sister, 
there were traits in her character which often gave her 
anxious parents uneasiness; and when these unamiable 
propensities were no longer checked by the maternal] coun- 
cil of an anxious mother, they daily acquired a greater in- 
fluence. Young as I was, I too soon was made sensible of 
that envy which my more prosperous situation had excited 
in my sister’s breast; and at length my visits to the rectory 
became so painfully distressing, that I could not avoid 
bursting into tears whenever my benefactress proposed my 
passing a day under the roof of my surviving parent. 

Another circumstance had occurred to increase the dis- 
like I felt to visiting my paternal abode; and this was a 
visible decrease in my father’s affection, not only towards 
me, but all his children; occasioned by his having formed 
a second attachment to a woman in every respect the re- 
verse of his departed wife. If this artful woman, previous 
to her marriage, possessed a sufficient influence over my 
misjudging father to alienate his affection from his chil- 
dren, it may easily be imagined that the sacred ceremony 
increased her power; in short,he either dared not, or did 
not seem inclined to display towards us the slightest mark 
of parental tenderness, My elder sister's temper was if 
VOL. IX.—WN. 8, ® 
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calculated to submit te the overbearing conduct of her 
mother-in-law; and she soon formed an imprudent alliance 
with an ensign, who was upon a recruiling party in the 
neighbourhood. My second fell a victim to a pulmonary 
complaint: and my brothers, as they increased in years, 
were sent into the world to allure the smiles, or buffet 
against the frowns of fortune: thus I alone, of six chil- 
dren, remained in the precincts of my paternal residence, 
to hear accounts of, though not to witness, the domestic 
misery my poor father had injudiciously drawn upon 
himself. 

I had now, sir, completed my seventeenth year; and my 
too partial patrons frequently declared ine to be every thing 
they could wish. My happiness consisted in evincing my 
gratitude, and displaying the unbounded affection which 
] felt towards them. 

Sir Charles D—— had an only brother, whose extrava- 
gance, some years before my entrance into that amiable 
man’s family, had compelled him to quit his native coun- 
try, and fly to the Indies, in the hope of retrieviug both 
his fortune and character; the latter of which had mate- 
rially suffered in the opinion of honest men. For several 
years Mr. Frederic D—— did not keep up the slightest in- 
tercourse with his noble-minded brother; but at last’Sir 
Charles received a letter from him, the contents of which 
I was wholly ignorant, though it seemed to revive the 
amiable baronet’s dormant affection; and from that pe- 
riod a regular correspondence was kept up between 
them. 

I was one evening walking in the beautiful park with 
my benefactor and beuetactress, when our astonishment 
was excited by seeing a travelling coach and four drive ra- 
pidly towards the house: Sir Charles hastily left us to re- 
ceive his unexpected visitors, and we followed with the 
utmost expedition. A secret foreboding of some unex- 
pected calamity suddenly seized me; my palpitating heart 
throbbed against my breast, and without knowing why, I 
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felt an agitation for which I found it iesipessible even te 
account to myself. 

Upon entering the drawing-room I perceived two gentle- 
men and a lady; the countenance of the latter was in- 
stantly directed towards me, with one of those penetrating, 
yet abashing glauces which seems desirous of discovering 
our most secret intentions; I was, however, relieved from 
the embarrassment by Sir Charles introducing the trio to 
her ladyship, as Mr. and Mrs. Frederic D——, and their 
voly son. Then taking me by the hand, with a grace 
which marked all his actions, he led me up to Mrs, D 
by the appellation of his adopted daughter, for whom, he 
kindly said, he need not solicit her affection and esteem, 
as it was impossible for those who knew me to withhold 
the one or the other. 

This undeserved compliment I could not help fancying 
excited rather a malignant than a conciliatory smile; Mr, 
D——, however, said something civil upon the occasion; 
and Mr. Charles D—— respectfully kissed my hand. I 
ought to apologize, sir, for being thus minutely tedious; 
but as from this unfortunate interview I date all the sub- 
sequent misery of my tife, the most trifling circumstance 
attending it has acquired consequence, and is indelibly 
impressed upon my mind. 

Mrs. D—— was by birth an Italian, and possessed all 
that deepness and malignity of character which has per- 
haps ill.berally been ascribed to the generality of the na- 
tives; she regarded me as the being who intercepted her 
son’s prospects, and she detested me even before she had 
arrived in England; for Sir Charles, in his letters, had not 
only mentioned me with affection, but always distinguished 
me by the appellation of his adopted child. To ruin me 
in the opinion of my benefactor was one motive which in- 
duced Mr. D—— and his lady to visit England: too well, 
alas! their deep laid schemes succeeded: but I will en- 
deavour to proceed methodically with my narration. 
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Though Mr. D—, according to his own account, had 
realized a princely fortunc, he appeared in no haste to form 
an establishment; but gave Sir Charles to understand he 
should remain his guest until Christmas, and then pure 
chase a superb mansion in one of the fashionable squares : 
Christmas came, and they accompanied us to London, and 
again returned into Derbyshire. Though upon the first 
arrival of our guests the amiable Lady D had express- 
ed to me her dislike of her newly- found relation, the artful 
Italian soon contrived to ingratiate herself into her regard, 
by a thousand minute yet delicate attentions, which never 
fail to make an impression upon a susceptible heart. Mr. 
Charles D—— had been educated in England ; but as at 
that period his uncle and father were not upon amicable 
terms, he had never been at the castle, or in fact in Derby- 
shire. ‘Though a native of the East the climate had never 
agreed with him, and he was compelled to resign a lucra- 
tive situation his father had obtained for him when his 
education was completed; and the langour of indisposition 
gave an additional interest to features at once handsome 











- and peculiarly expressive. He had a taste for the fine arts, 


and excelled in drawing; his sketches from nature were at 
once bold and impressive; and under the pretence of in- 
structing me in the elegant accomplishment, with the sanc- 
tion of Lady D——, we often took long walks unaccom- 
panied. In the presence of his father aud uncle he always 
treated me with studied politeness, but with a distance 
bordering upon coldness; yet when no longer exposed to 
their observation, every look and action displayed the most 
ardent tenderness. 

The ingenuousness of my nature shrunk from this spe- 
cious plan of deception, aud repeatedly did I resolve never 
more to receive lessons from my too interesting instructor 
again; but whenever I framed an excuse, the dejection 
which was marked upon his countenance soon overcame 
all my scruples. Winter at length approached, and our 
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ad walks were discontinued; still frequent opportunities oc- 
= curred for the accomplishment of Charles D——’s plan; at 
he : length he protested he could no longer conceal the state of 
- : his heart from his father, though he was well aware that 
es a he should be disinherited. Too fatally he knew the power 
ad e he possessed over me to suppose I should consent to his 
st ot adopting so alarming a design; I besought him to fly from 
_ uy the castle, and never see me again. 
ul 4 “ Leave you!” he exclaimed: “ Fly from the only being 
d, : who can render existence desirable! Oh, my Selina, what 
res x is it you demand? yet,” continued he; “ onc measure might 
rr. a be adopted by which my peace and tranquillity would be 
at restored.” 
le | My lover had, upon the first declaration of his attach- 
y° ; ment, informed me, that his father had formed an engage- 
al i ment for him with the only daughter of Lord W . 
> and that the marriage had been delayed merely from the 
- | mntended bride being thought too young. The intended 
on alliance was likewise frequently mentioned in my presence 
- | by Mr. D to Sir Charles, whose mind I then discovered 
tS, could not rise above that prejudice which persons of rank 
at . generally encourage in favour of high birth. 
ail 4 Though both Sir Charles and Lady D—— still continued 
all 4 to treat me with great kindness, I could not help fancying 
” : there was less tenderness in their manner towards me than 
ys usual; and my conscious heart sunk at the bare idea of 
ce their having discovered the weakness and presumption of 
to my hopes. Sir Charles in particular evidently watched all 
st : my looks and motions, whenever his nephew and myself 
: were in his presence; and this circumstance gave a degree 
‘all e of embarrassment to my actions which must have admitted 
” 4 of an unfavourable construction. The constant anxiety of 
al 3 my mind produced a visible effect upon my constitution, 
sa 2 and raised that affection which I had believed declining in 
ne 3 my beloved benefactor’s breast; medical aid was called in 
ur ) to my assistance, but alas! without effect, 
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To my utter astonishment Mrs. D——’s manner was 
totally changed towards me; for though in the presence of 
her ladyship she still treated me with reserve and distance, 
whenever we were alone she would caress me with mater- 
nal fondness, declaring she was convinced some inward 
sorrow preyed upon my health. As the time approached 
forthe family to remove to London, for the purpose of 
taking possession of a splendid mansion Mr. D—— had 
purchased; my too assiduous lover wearied me with im- 
portunities to consent to a private marriage. One even- 
ing, when the family were all engaged with company, I 
found a sudden faintness overspread me, which compelled 
me to totter into the garden, when throwing myself upon 
a seat in an alcove, I relieved my full sensations by a co- 
pious flood of tears; and imploring heaven to strengthen 
my resvlution, and enable me to conquer a fatal passion, 
I involuntarily dropped upon my knees. My mind was so 
completely absorbed in its own misery, that I neither heard, 
or saw, any person approaching; and conceiving myself 
alone, I expressed my feelings in a kind of soliloquy. 

But what were my sensations, when, upon rising from 
my prostrate position, I beheld Mrs. D intently gazing 
at me! Almost frantic, I seized her hand, dropped on 
my knees before her, imploring her to conceal my guilt (as 
I termed it) from my benefactor and benefactress! 

Instead of the reproaches which I had expected, she 
endeavoured to calm my feelings by the most soothing and 
endearing expressions; and though she lamented an attach- 
ment which would incur the displeasure of her husband “4 
and Sir Charles, yet she declared, that as not only the hap- 3 
piness, but existence of her son evidently depended upon 2 
bis union with me, she would do every thing in her power 
to promote it. 

At that moment my lover joined us; he had overheard 
the latter part of the conversation, and throwing himself 
at his mother’s feet, implored her to sanction a private 
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marriage, as the only means of preventing him from ful- 
filling that fatal engagement which he knew his father 
would hurry him into, the moment he arrived in the me- 
tropolis. Though Mrs. D—— at first objected to this 
measure, she soon yielded to her son’s prayers aud intrea- 
ties; and as on the following Tuesday the family were to 
set out on a visit to a neighbouring gentleman’s seat, it 
was determined that I, upon the pretence of indisposition, 
should remain at home; that my lover should accompany 
his relations, but retire to rest early in the eveniug; and 
by the assistance of a faithful servant mount his horse, 
accompanied by a clerical friend whom he had already en- 
gaged, to tie the indissoluble knot at an hour or two's 
notice, 

Though this arrangement met with Mrs. D ’s appro- 
bation, who repeatedly called me her beloved daughter, 
yet my heart sickened at the bare idea of acting with so 
much duplicity towards my generous benefacturs;—and 
never, never shall I forget the sensations I expressed when 
the amiable Lady D offered to relinquish the long 
made engagement, for the purpose of remaining with the 
unworthy wretch who had suffered herself to be persuaded 
to act with so much duplicity. 

Ifere the unhappy Selina’s agitation became so violent 
that she was unable to proceed; but taking her hand, I 
endeavoured to calm her agitation by assuring her that I 
thought her lover and his vile mother infinitely more to 
blame. “ But why, my dear Seliua,” said I, “ did you not 
make a friend of your father?” 

“From the period of his unfortunate marriage, sir,” re- 
plied the ill-fated girl, “ my father’s affections were totally 
alienated from his hapless children; and a college living, 
of greater value than the one he held, having fallen to him, 
he had quitted Derbyshire some years before; yet, had he 
resided near us, I dared not have opened my heart to him, 

“ A confidential servant of Mrs. D——’s was let into our 
secret, who readily undertook to aid her young master’s 
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iniquitous plan: by her assistance my lover and his friend 
were let into the castle, after the rest of the servants had 
retired to bed; and she alone was witness to the mock 
ceremony, which condemned me to misery and bitter 
repentance,” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





PARALLEL BETWEEN LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


OF all the passions which the wisdom of the great Cre- 
ator has thought fit to implant in the human breast, Love 
is unquestionably the most extensive in its dominion, and 
the most irresistible in its progress. 

A-kin to this passion, and which may be said to hold the 
second rank in the soft affections of the heart, is Friend- 
ship. I would not be understood here to mean that weak 
and flimsy attachment which obtains between ordinary 
minds, nor those common intimacies in which the heart 
has no share; and which interest or ambition, prejudice or 
caprice, might weaken or annihilate; but 1 mean that noble 
passion, that sacred flame, which glows with a pure and 
steady light in the bosoms of the good—which exalts the 
character of human nature, and enlarges the sphere of ter- 
restrial felicity. 

Such a friendship, founded on virtue, and supported by 
mutual confidence and esteem, must indeed prove a source 
of continual satisfaction and delight to minds whose sus- 
ceptibility has not been deadened by vicious indulgences, 
and whose souls are unshackled by the false maxinis of the 
world, 

If friendship possesses not the romantic enthusiasm of 
love—if it excites not such manifold and indescribable 
emotions in the breast—if it inspires us not with that 
pleasing sadness, that delightful melancholy—nor breathes 
on all the objects that surround us that warmth of colour 
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ing so peculiar to the tender passion—if it bestows not that 
interesting languor to the eye, nor those thrilling modula- 
tions to the voice—yet believe me, ye votaries of Love! 
friendship is still possessed of sufficient charms to render 
her deserving of a place even in your bosoms. 

Can that sentiment be of no force, that passion not be 
sublime, which inspired Pythias with the noble resolution 
of offering himself as an hostage for the return of his 
friend at an appointed hour, and in case of failure, to suffer 
in his stead the death he was condemned by a cruel tyrant 
to undergo? Can we sufficiently admire the astonishing 
heroism with which he prayed the gods—that the winds 
and the waves might arise, and unite their efforts to pro- 
tract or prevent his return? 

And (to consecrate my theme) do we not read that Jesus 
wept on being told that Lazarus “ was asleep?” Do we not 
behold the Saviour of mankind, the glorious pattern of 
every virtue, melting into tears of tenderness over Lazarus, 
“whom he loved?’ nor thought that the lustre of bis 
character would be tarnished by this affecting proof of 
sensibility and friendship. 

Love, indeed, is the more impetuous passion; but friend- 
ship is by no means inferior to it in vital energy. Ex- 
amples equally shining, of the force of both, may be drawn 
from history, though it must be allowed that those of the 
former may be found the most numerous, The former, 
however, has been often known to grow weak, in propor- 
tion as the ardours of a youthful imagination have cooled ; 
but age invariably gives to the latter an additional vigour. 

Friendship (such as I have defined it) moves with a firm 
and steady pace, but is always advancing. Love, by sud- 
den flights and unequal bounds, now soaring upwards on 
the wings of hope—now plunging headlong into the lowest 
depths of despsir—sometimes haunted and perplexed by 
visionary terrors—at others tortured and distracted by the 
demons of jealousy! 

Moreover, the joys of friendship are solid and lasting; 
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those of mere love are at best but fleeting and unsubstan- 
tial. The mind that is oppressed with anxiety, or broken 
by misfortunes, seeks naturally for relief in the bosom of 
affection and friendship. There is something so consola- 
tory in the kind offices of sympathy, so grateful in the idea 
of our joys and our sorrows, our hopes and our fears, our 
successes and disappointments, being felt by another with 
a degree of interest scarcely inferior to that we feel our- 
selves, that he who knows not one kindred bosom into 
which he can pour the secrets of his own, must indeed be 
deserving of the highest compassion. 

I shall conclude by observing, that however durable a 
love-fraught soul may, in the beginning of its passion, ima- 
gine its present raptures will prove, yet experience shews us 
that the blissful visions of romantic fancy quickly fade 
away—that the silken bands of wedlock will be converted 
to the most galling of chains, unless friendship and esteem 
assist to tie the knot; and finally, that that passion wilb 
ever be crowned with the most perfect and lasting felicity, 
which, when the effervescenceand impetuosity which marked 
its commencement shall have subsided, shall be mellowed 
by the hand of time into that rational avd steady attach- 
ment, to be found in that bosom alone where frieudship is 
inseparably united with love. 

ALPHONSO, 
June 9, 1810. 





DR. JOHNSON AND LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


WHEN Dr. Samue! Johnson first conceived the de- 
sign of compiling a Dictionary of the English language, he 
drew up a plan, in a letter to the Earl of Chestertield. This 
very letter exhibits a beautiful proof to what a degree of 
grammatica! perfection, and classical elegance, our language 
was capable of being brought. The execution of this plan 
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cost him the labour of many years; but when it was pub- 








= lished, in 1755, the sanguine expectations of the public 
were amply justified; and several foreign academies, parti- 
. cularly della Crusca, honoured the author with their appro- 
” bation. “ Such are its merits,” says the learned Mr, Har- 
id ris, “that our language does not possess a more copious, 
h learned, and valuable work.” But the excellency of this 
“ great work will rise in the estimation of all who are in- 
7 formed, that it was written, as the author declares, “ with 
e ‘ little assistance of the learned, and without any patronage 
. of the great; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or 

_ é under the shelter of academic bowers, but amidst incon- 
a 4 venience and distraction, in sickness and sorrow.” Lord 
si a Chesterfield, at that time, was universally esteemed the 
le e Mecenas of the age; and it was in that character, no 
‘d a doubt, that Dr. Johnson addressed to him the letter before 
ne a mentioned. His lordship endeavoured to be grateful, by 
ts * recommending that valuable work in two essays, which, 
ys sy among others, he published in a paper entitled “ The 
d a World,” conducted by Mr. Edward Moore, and his literary 
a friends. Some time after, however, the Doctor took great 
- 4 offence at being refused admittance to Lord Chesterfield; a 
“ ; circumstance which has been imputed to the mistake of the 
. porter. Just befure the dictionary was published, Mr. 

} Moore expressed his surprise to the great lexicographer, 

a that he did not intend to dedicate the book to his lordship, 

: Mr. Johnson answered, “ That he was under no obligation 

4 to any great man whatever, and therefore he should not 

make him his patron.” “ Pardon me,” said Moore, “ you 

are certainly obliged to his lordship for two elegant papers 

™ . he has written in favour of your performance.” “ You quite 
. . mistake the thing,” replied the other, “ I confess no obli- 
"" : vation; I feel my own dignity, Sir: I have made a Commo- 
of ;, dore Anson's Voyage round the World of the English Lan- 
- 4 guage; and, while I am coming into port, with a fair wind, 
i E ou a fair sun-shining day, my Lord Chesterfield sends out 


a two little cock-boats, to tow mein. Iam very sensible of 
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the favour, Mr. Moore, and should be sorry to say an ill- 
natured thing of that nobleman; but I cannot help think- 
ing he is a lord amongst wits, and a wit amongst lords.” 
The severity of this remark seems never to have been for- 
gotten by the earl, who, in one of his Letters to his Son, 
thus delineates the Doctor:—“ There is a man, whose mo- 
ral character, deep learning, and superior parts, I acknow- 
ledge, admire, and respect; but whom it is so impossible 
for me to love, that I am almost in a fever when I am in 
his company. His figure, without being deformed, seems 
made to disgrace or ridicule the common structure of the 
human body: his legs and arms are never in the position 
which, according to the situation of his body, they ought to 
be in, but constantly employed in committing acts of hos- 
tility upon the Graces, He throws any where but down his 
throat, whatever he means to drink; and only mangles 
what he means to carve. Inattentive to all the regards of 
social life, he mistimes or misplaces every thing. He dis- 
putes with heat, and indiscriminately; mindless of the 
rank, character, and situation of those with whom he dis- 
putes, Absolutely tmgnorant of the several gradations of 
familiarity or respect, he is exactly the same to his su- 
periors, his equals, and his inferiors; and therefore, by a 
necessary consequence, absurd to two of the three. Is it 
possible to love such a man? No; the utmost I can do 
for him is to consider him as a respectable Hottextot.” 








ANECDOTE. 


AN Irish gentleman exclaiming against the income-tax, 
observed, that he was now obliged to pay one-tenth part of 
his income; and he supposed, if the war continued, he 
should be called upon to pay the ¢wertieth part. 
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.. INGRATITUDE. 

a WHEN William, the father of Frederick the Great, dis 
fo 


covered his son’s plan for escaping from Prussia, he caused 
" lim to be arrested, together with his confidential friend 


“a De Catt, and instantly brought to trial before a military 
a commission. The interposition of Austria alone saved the 
le | prince’s life; but he was thrown into prison at the fort of 
in Custrin, where his friend was beheaded on a scaffold raised 
as ; before his apartment to the level of the window, from 
1€ : which he was forced to view this afflicting spectacle. He 
ya : was so much overpowered, that he sunk senseless into the 
to a chair which had been placed to keep him at the window, 
S= a and only recovered to bewail, with every appearance of 
is 2 ihe most poignant feeling, the fate of the unhappy young 
es ‘ man, who had fallen a sacritice to his faithful attachment. 
of . The savage conduct of William, indeed, left him scarce 
is~ iy auy other occupation ;—his confinement was as strict, and 
he 4 his treatment as harsh, as that of the meanest felon. By 
is- Pi degrees, however, his guards watched him less closely, 
of ms and he was even permitted to steal out under cover of 
u- 4 night, by circuitous paths, to a chateau in the neighbour 
3 e hood, the residence of a very amiable nobleman’s family, 
it 4 who received him with the greatest kindness, and exposed 
do " themselves to constant risk on his account. Among them 
4 he spent as much of his time, for above a year, as he 

w could gain from the humanity or treachery of his jailor. 

is It was chietly with music and reading that he consoled 
himself in the gloom of his prison; and they not only 

e furnished him with books and candles, but made liitle 

2 concerts for him in the evenings, when he could escape to 

ax, 3 enjoy their society. The young Wrechs (for that was the 
. of name of this family) were sufficiently accomplished and 
he ; sprightly to gain Frederick’s esteem. He delighted much 


in their company, and though they were so numerous, that 
the Baron was kept in narrow circumstances by the neces- 
VOL. 1X. Se E 
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sary expences of their maintenance and education, he con- 
trived, by straitening himself still more, to scrape together 
supplies of money to the amount of above six thousand rix- 
dollars, with which he assisted, from time to time, his royal 
guest. 

Such were the obligations which Frederick owed, during 
this eventful period of his life, first to the House of Austria, 
whose spirited and decisive interference saved him from the 
scaffold; next, to the unfortunate De Catt, who had sacri- 
ficed his lite in the attempt to aid his escape; and lastly, 
to the amiable family of the Wrechs, who, at the immi- 
nent risk of their lives, and a certain expence little suited 
to their circumstances, had tenderly alleviated the hardships 
of his confinement. As Frederick mounted the throne a 
short time after he was set at liberty, we might naturally 
expect that the impression of favours like these would out- 
‘ive the ordinary period of royal memory. The first act of 
his reign was to invade the hereditary dominions of Aus- 
tria, and reduce to the utmost distress the daughter and re- 
presentative of the monarch whose timely interposition had 
saved his life, by heading a powerful combination against 
her, after stripping her of an invaluable province. The fa« 
mily relations of De Catt never received, during the whole 
of his reign, even a smile of royal favour. To the Wrechs 
he not only never repaid a creutzer of the money which 
they had pinched themselves to raise for his accommoda- 
tion, but manifested a degree of coldness amounting to dis- 
pleasure; so that this worthy and accomplished family 
were in a kind of disgrace during his time,—never received 
well at court,—nor promoted to any of the employments 
which form in some sort the patrimony of the aristocracy. 
They were favoured by Prince Henry; and all that they 
could boast of owing to the king, was, to use an expression 
of his panegyrist, that “ he did not persecute them” on ac- 
count of his brother's patronage.—M. Thiebault observes, 
in defence of this base conduct, that Frederick, from the 
moment he became king, devoted every {celing of his mind 
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observance of its strict duties. Ile reminds us, too, of the 
Prussian law, which prohibits the loan of money to princes 
of the blood, and declares all debts contracted by them 
null. But since the King was to govern himself by the 
enactments of this law, it would have been well if the 
Prince had considered them. We have heard of Lewis 
XII. proudly declaring, that it was unworthy the King of 
France to revenge the wrongs of the Duke of Orleans. It 
was reserved for the unfeeling meanness of Frederick, to shew 
us that the King was not bound by the highest obligations 
of the Prince of Prussia,—that he could shelter himself from 
the claims of honour and gratitude, by appealing to laws 
which had been generously violated in his behalf. 


FORCE OF LOVE, 


THE Princess Amelia was the youngest and most beloved 
sister of Frederick the Great. She is thus described by 
M. Thiebault:—* This princess was in her youth the object 
of almost universal adoration; no less for the extreme 
beauty of her person aud the excellence of her understand- 
ing, than for the mild and benevolent virtues that formed 
her character. She possessed, besides, many distinguished 
accomplishments; and it was in my time still recollected, 
that at Berlin, where the science of music is generally 
cultivated, there was not one who had surpassed her in the 
knowledge and perfection of that arduous yet delightful 
art. Different pieces of music of her composition have 
been carefully preserved; and I was myself a witness to 
the admiration they excited at a period when certainly there 
existed no predilection in her favour. 

“Amelia, more perhaps than any other member of the 
family, possessed an understanding that resembled that of 
Prederick: she had the same subtlety, the same vivacity, 
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the same propensity to sarcastic ridicule. With respect to 
the last of these qualities, [ allude to the time in which I 
knew her; for, in her youth, this feature of her character 
had on no occasion made its appearance.” 

The attachment of Frederick fir the Princess Amelia was 
so marked, as to excite the jealousy of his other relatives, 
and even in time to draw down upon her the public dis- 
like; fur she was viewed as a sort of emissary or spy to her 
brother. Their mutual affection, however, continued un- 
impaired ; for the king subjected his friendships to his own 
caprices, and not to those of his family or courtiers. The 
princess having been cajoled out of a match with the King 
of Sweden, by her elder sister Ulrica, who succeeded in 
obtaining it for herself, unfortunately fixed her affections 
upon a young cavalier of singular accomplishments, who 
had just made his appearance at the court of Berlin, and 
become the object of general admiration, This was the 
Baron Trenck—a name since become almost proverbial for 
the expression of every accumulation of cruel treatment. 
But it is not so well known that his unparalleled calamities 
were entirely owing to the indiscreet passion of the prin- 
cess, and his inability, notwithstanding frequent hints, to 
tear himself from the object of his attachment. He was 
arrested, or rather kidnapped, upon a foreign territory, 
aficr various escapes from the prisons and forts of Prussia, 
and was thrown into a dungeon at Magdeburg, eighty feet 
below ground, carefully watched, and prevented equally 
from attempts to divert the gloom of his confinement, and 
to effect an escape from it. In this dreadful situation he 
remained for upwards of ten years. The effects which 
his sufierings produced upon the wretched princess, are 
painted in very striking colours by the following simple 
statement. 

“ The lady for whom he had sacrificed so much, had 
never lost sight of him: she had administered to him 
every possible assistance in his first prison; aud while he 
was a fugitive abroad, and at the moment when Trenck was 
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effecting the completion of their mutual ruin by his im- 
prudence, he was indebted to her for the means o! his 
subsistence. But, from the time of his being buried as it 
were in the fortress of Magdeburg, neither the most active 
zeal, nor the most persevering efforts, could find a passage 
to their miserable object. 

“She now felt with double poignancy the conviction 
that she was the original cause of his sufferings, when she 
could no longer relieve them. To the mental tortures 
she endured, must be attributed those extrao:dinary and 
premature infirmities to which she was a victim. In the 
course of a few years her personal charms had wholly dis- 
appeared; her voice was gone; her eyes, once remark- 
able for their beauty, had now started from their sockets, 
and she was threatened with total blindness; she nearly 
lost the use of her arms and hands; scarcely could she 
with her left hand raise the right to a certain height, and 
even this not without extreme pain; and the weakness of 
her legs was excessive. Never did despair and grief pro- 
duce such fatal effects ou any one whose life they had 
spared; and as she survived these cruel attacks, it is na- 
tural to conclude that the “desire and hope she felt of still 
being useful to. him for whom she endured such sufferings, 
inspired her with a supernatural strength and resolu- 
tion. 

“ A singular circumstance, and which proves how dark 
a veil was thrown over the whole of this affair, is, that 
the public, though witnesses of the physical afflictions she 
Jaboured under, had no idea of the cause, and sometimes 
even ascribed them to the eccentric cast of her character. 
‘She has become what she is,’ people affirmed, ‘ eutirely 
by her own attempt to difigure herself. Her character is 
so strange and eccentric, that she wilfully misapplied the 
remedies prescribed for her recovery, and this for the sole 
purpose of rendering herself hideous aad infirm, even at 
the risk of ler life.’ 

“She was accused-of extraordinary eccentricity of cha- 
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racter, because, in fact, she possessed an extraordinary 
understanding; though, at the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted, that her temper, owing to the violence and dura- 
tion of her afflictions, had altered considerably for the 
worse. A woman of more gentle and pleasing manners, 
or of a more ingenuous temper, than she had been in her 
early years, was not to be met with: but these qualities 
she had new exchanged for a severity that knew no inter- 
vals of indulgence; that was prompt to presume evil rather 
than good, and exerted its influence the more sensibly as 
her turn for epigram made her spleen more easily felt. 

“Of all the predilections of her youth, her taste fos 
reading was the only one she retained, with this variation, 
however, that she now read only books on philosophical 
or serious subjects, and entirely laid aside those of mere 
amusement. She had also abandoned her music, the art 
which she formerly more than any other cultivated, and in 
which she most excelled; a terrible example of the effects 
produced on the human frame by the constant disappoint- 
ment of a violent passion.” 

Such was the miserable object whom Frederick saw daily 

pining away before his eyes, under a complication of ills 
produced by his own conduct, while his affection for her 
remained as constant and tender as before. After Trenck 
had lingered in his dungeon for above ten years, the Em- 
press Queen, at the instance of the Princess, applied for his 
liberation. The King could not refuse, and set him at li- 
berty, with strict orders to quit the country for ever. The 
manner in which this interposition of Maria Theresa was 
effected, aud the perpetual vigilance of the Princess to the 
case of the sufferer, form an affecting and curious part of 
these volumes. We shall only present our readers with 
the melancholy picture of the interview which he had with 
this cruelly injured woman, after the death of Frederick 
permitted him to return. 

“On arriving at Berlin, it may be easily imagined his 

first and most eager object was to visit the lady who had 
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been the cause of his misfortunes, Alas! what language 
could describe the interview? It lasted for some hours, 
and was consecrated to mutual tears. The past, the pre 
sent, the future was reviewed, without alleviation to their 
sorrows! What perplexities, what griefs were theirs! 
What a perspective Jay before them! Trenck, his hair 
bleached with age; his body curved with the weight 
of sixty pounds of iron, which for ten years had hung 
trom it; his features changed by grief: this was the man 
who, in his youth had displayed so superb a person, 
and whose image she had-so faithfully preserved! He, 
on the other hand, beheld in her, for whom he had suf- 
fered so much, a female prematurely old like himself; a 
head entirely bald, and shaking so as scarcely to sup- 
port itself; a face disfigured and ghastly in its expression, 
and miserably wrinkled; eyes distorted, dim, and hag- 
gard; a form that tottered with feebleness upon limbs, 
unable, through contortion and disease, any longer to 
perform their office. How, in so changed a being, was 
he to retrace the object of his affection, whom he had 
left in the bloom of youth, with features the most regular, 
a complexion the most dazzling, the most bewitching 
graces of air and person, all the charms and attractions 
of the most captivating phystognomy and most consume. 
mate beauty! And how, in the aceents of austere afilic- 
tion, the cold unfeeling train of reasoning, the words of 
desperation and distrust that now escaped her, in the 
harsh, illiberal spirit in which she now judged of men 
and things,—could he recal the rich sallies of imagination 
which so often had euchanted him? Where were now the 
impetuosity of youthful gaicty, the sweetness of her man- 
ners, the enjoyment of the fleeting moment, and the rap- 
turous dreams of future bliss! Alas! every thing now is 
dead! Each finds in the other a shrunk, emaciated form! 
What efforts were necessary oa either side to sustain so 
dreadful a shock! 

“In this moment of trial, the resolution of the lady. 
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proved superior to that of Trenck. She led the conversa- 
Uon in such a manner as to make it serve the purpose of 
diverting for the time their common sorrow, and mutually 
communicating the story of their past sufferings: she 
inquired into every particular of bis situation; the nature 
of his present resources, and his future hopes; bow many 
children he had, and their different ages ; what manner of 
education he adopted tor them.—She next assured him, 
she would do whatever lay in her power fur them, and 
promised to take his eldest girl under her roof in quality 
of a companion, It was in this spirit that they separated, 
to see each other no more.” 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


THERE was absolutely not one of the friends of this mo- 
march, whom he did not treat with exemplary harshness, 
except Jordan, who indeed lived only a few years after Fre- 
derick came to the throne, while he was too much occupied 
with war to allow him time for mixing with that select so- 
ciety, in which he afterwards vainly hoped to enjoy the 
pleasures of entire equality, and where always, sooner or 
Jater, the king prevailed over the companion, Of all his 
friends, the Marquis d’Argens seems to have been the 
most cordially and respectfully attached to his person. 

“ On the occurrence of any difficulty, and on the eve of 
every battle, the solicitude of this loyal courtier was ex- 
treme; lhe might even be said to be beside himself. His 
correspondence with the king was as regular as circum- 
stances would allow of, and they usually passed their time 
in each other’s company when Frederick was in winter 
quarters. At one time the monarch had no confidant but 
d’Argens, to whose sympathy he could open his heart, his 
old associates being for the most part dead, and his rela- 
tions on bad terms with him, because he persisted firmly 
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in refusing their united and earnest request that he should 
demand a peace of France. 

“It was in this painful state of things that Frederick, 
secing Prussia and Pomerania in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, Silesia and Brandenburg in great part occupied by 
the Austrians, and Westphalia by the French; finding 
himself too but feebly assisted by his allies; his armies 
nearly annihilatud, no less through his victories than his 
deteats, himself without moncy er resources ;—resolved 
on committing an act of suicide. This measure he com- 
municated to the Marquis d’Argens, in a letter which he 
called his farewell letter. D’Argens, on the receipt of it, 
shut himself in his closet, and passed the night in framing 
a reply, which he sent off before day-break. In this 
episile, which was written with all the overflowing of 
the warmest friendship, Frederick contemplated at ence 
the language of philosophy; the resuurces and the hopes 
held out to him by political science; in fine, the fortitude 
and energy with which the love of glory and of virtue can 
inspire a truly noble mind, 

“ The preparations for death were laid aside: a new 
battle was hazarded, in which Frederick gained a complete 
victory, and afterward found means to provide for his most 
pressing necessities, again to become the dread of his ene- 
mies, and tu conclude a peace upon his own terms.” 

Our author enumerates the causes which prepared the 
termination of this exemplary friendship. They chiefly re- 
solve themselves into that unbounded familiarity with which 
the king delighted to treat his associates for a certain time, 
but which he was always sure to abuse, when he saw that 
they received it as he intended they should. The pretext 
for finally discarding his ancient companion, was poor in 
the extreme. When the marquis consented to come into 
Frederick's service, and leave his own country, it was upon 
the express condition, that he should have permissivn to 
return home when he reached the age of seventy. He had 
a brother in France, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
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and owed many obligations. As he approached this period 
of life, his brother prepared a house and establishment for 
his reception; and nothing was wanting but the king's 
leave to make him retire from a service to which he was 
now ill adapted by his years, and rendered averse by the 
coldness daily more apparent in the treatment he received. 
But Frederick, notwithstanding the bargain, and in spite 
of his diminished attachment to this faithful follower, pe- 
remptorily refused to grant his discharge: he allowed him 
a sort of furlough to see his brother, and took his promise 
to return in six months. When the visit was paid, and 
the marquis had arrived at Bourg on his return, the exer- 
tions which he made to get back within the stipulated 
time, threw him into a dangerous illness. As soon as the 
six months expired, Frederick receiving no letter, and hear- 
ing nothing of him, became violently enraged, ordered his 
pensions to be stopped, and his name to be struck off the 
list with disgrace. The account of these precipitate mea- 
sures reached the marquis as he was on the point of conti- 
nuing his journey after his recovery. And when he died, 
the king caused a monument to be raised to his memory, 
as a proof that he repented of his harsh and hasty pro- 
ceedings against him. 





We shall here add another anecdote of Frederick, dis- 
playing a refinement in cruelty worthy of the most savage 
monster that ever disgraced human nature. 

In the first war of Silesia, the king being desirous of 
making, in the night time, some alteration in his camp, 
forbid, under the pain of death, to keep, after a certain 
hour, either fire or candle burning in the tents. He went 
round the camp himself, to see that his orders were obeyed ; 
and, as he passed by Captain Zietern’s tent, he perceived 
a light. He entered, and found the captain sealing a 
letter, which he had just finished, and was written to his 
wife, whom he tenderly loved. “ What are you doing 
there? (said the king). Do not you know the orders 2” 
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Zietern threw himself at his feet, and begged mercy; but 
he neither could, nor attempted to deny his fault. “ Sit 
down, (said the king to him) and add a few words I shall 
dictate.” The officer obeyed, and the king dictated: “ To- 
morrow [I shall perish on a scaffold!” Zietern wrote it, 
and—he was executed the next day!! 
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THE LITERARY SPY. 


NO, XXV. 


The Refusal, a Novel. By Mrs. West, 


THE literary productions of this excellent writer have 
long been sanctioned by public favour. In the work before 
us she evinces, that however prolific in genius, her offspring 
do not degenerate. The Refusal is an elegant and interest- 
ing novel; original in its plan, and strictly moral in its 
tendency. The characters are sketched with a bold and 
masterly hand. They are mostly the creatures of imagina- 
tion, not the caricatures of persons celebrated only for 
their follies; yet they exhibit a lively picture of human 
frailty, even when strengthened by every advantage of high 
rank, correct principles, and unblemished reputation. Such 
were the advantages possessed by Lord Avendel; yet his 
own self-esteem, and the peace of a gentle unoffending 
wife, were sacrificed to the intriguing artifices of an aban- 
doned woman, aided, it is true, by his own inordinate va- 
nity, and boundless ambition. Lady Paulina Monthermer 
is a copy of the celebrated Corinna; but her vices are not 
disguised in masquerade. All these delusive sophisms 
which progressively undermine the most virtuous princi- 
ples, are judiciously unveiled, and justly execrated. In 
short, we cannot but give it as our opinion that in this 
novel Mrs. West has far exceeded even her usual excellence. 
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Woman, a Poem. By Caton Stannard Barrett, Esq. 


Turs work, in appearing before a female tribunal, can 
have little to fear, its whole aim and object being to exalt 
and dignify the character of a woman. The author has 
most gallantly ascribed to the sex almost every virtue in a 
supereminent degree, and in easy flowing numbers re- 
counted their wrongs, and enumerated their merits. The 
style, if not strictly accordant with poetical rules, is not 
inelegant; and some passages have so much nature and 
pathos in them, that few can read them without inte- 
rest. Of these we select the following lines, descriptive 
of a mother’s agonies at the time of the dreadful earth- 


quake: 





“ "T'was then a tender matron, while she smiled 
In placid transport o'er her slambering child, 
Feit the portentous shock, and with a cry 

Her infant lifted, and essayed to fly: 

In vain—heap'd ruins round her interpose, 
Obstruct the casement, and the door enclose ; 
Nor anght avails her mercy to demand, 

Or seek escape with impotence of hand. 

Two tedious suns untasting food she pines, 

No succour comes, her milky fount declines: 
*Till her dear baby, with imploring sounds, 
Complains and presses unreplenish’d rounds. 
What wilt thou now, poor mother? ah! what art 
Can save its little life, about to part? 

“ O my lost babe !” she cries at every moan, 
And hugs its heart yet harder to her own. 

Now running round, “ Help! help!” with shrill alarms, 
“ Help! help!” exclaims, and writhes her frantic arms: 
Now with percussive palm the door assails ; 
Now scrapes the gritty wall with bleeding nails ; 
Then fainting, gasping, by her infant les, 

And with parched kisses prints its lips and eyes. 
* O live, my joy! my solace!” sobs she wild, 

“ Why do you gaze on me, my beavegly child? 
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She sees not, hears not! speak! in mercy move ! 
Here, here is milk! awake, my love, my love !” 
That moment rapid through the shattered wails 
The shock returns; a rifted fragment falls: 

Swift through the chasm she rushes, soon restores 
Her starving infant, and her God adores.” 


Speaking of woman’s influence over the mind of man, 
the author thus enthusiastically describes her power : 


“ Learned in the human mind, her books our hearts; 
Not force enthrones her, but assuasive arts ; 

With amiable defects of nature born, 

Wants that endear, and foibles that adorn. 
Submission is the sceptre she sustains ; 

Tears are her arms—caresses are her chains. 

She, while mankind with pomp despotic frown, 
Reigns in disguise—a queen without a crown. 

All discord then her empire must remove, 

Whose conquest pleases, and whose laws are love.” 


e e * 3 * 


In another passage he thus generously cautions thie sex 
against listening to the addresses of those who have for- 
saken others before: 


« Trust not, ye maids, inconstant youths again : 
Men faithless once, are always faithless men. 
Another face another flame imparts ; 

Wise passion lasts—weak heads have fickle hearts.” 


The author concludes his pleasing poem with the fol- 
lowing wish: 


“ Give me, good heaven! to lengthen latter life, 

Sum of our joys, a lov’d and loving wife ; 

Sedate yet gay—forgetful of offence ; 

With sober looks adorning useful sense ; 

Who holds in age that empire youth achieved ; 

Loves without pomp, and pleases unperceived.” 
VOL, IX.——Ns Ss F 
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Tales of Romance, with other Poems; including Selections 
Jrom Propertius. By Charles A. Elton, Author of a Trans- 
lation of Hesiod. 


We have perused this volume of romantic tales with 
pleasure. They are the effusion of unfettered genius, wild 
and irregular, but. fancifully elegant and entertaining. 
“ Robert King of Sicily ;”"—“ The Hound and the Falcon ;” 
—* The Duke's Feast;"—and “ The Devils who catch 
Men;” are particularly interesting and amusing. And the 
whole will be perused with pleasure by every lover of 
poesy. 


> RRR cree = ~~ 


THE DOMESTIC GUIDE. 


TO MAKE TME CELEBRATED HRUILE ANTIQUE, WHICH GIVES 
A BEAUTIFUL GLOSS TO THE NAIR. 


PUT six pennyworth of sweet oil into a small phial, and 
mix with it forty drops of oil of vitriol, forty drops of oil 
of lavender, and twenty drops of the essence of ambergris. 
Shake them well together, and let them stand a day or two, 
when a thick sediment will fall to the bottom. Pour the 
clearest part of the oil into another phial, and let it remain 
a day or two longer. Repeat this process as often as you 
see necessary, and in the course of a week the oil will be 
cleared off, fit for use. 





A CHEAP AND EXCELLENT SOUP. 


Taxe half a pound of Scotch barley, and steep it in 
three quarts of water; make a small fire under the boiler, 
just sufficient to let it boil up once; then cover it closely, 
and leave it all night in a warm chimney corner, or over a 
slow stove. This heat continued for some hours, acts 
very powerfully on the barley, and causes it to thicken the 
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water in a surprising manner*. TO this may be added the 
following articles: half a pound of salt pork, a pound of 
mutton, a leek or head of cellery, and some fried bread cut 
very small. This may boil about three hours. Pease 
should be managed in the same manner. Another method 
of improving this soup is to mix with it small dumplings 
or meat balls, made of bread, flour, and smoaked beef, or 
any other savoury meat, minced fine. These dumplings 
may be boiled either in the soup or in clear water, and put 
into the soup when it is served out, 


PTISAN FOR A COLD, 


Taxe a large bunch of elder flowers, put them into an 
earthen jug with two ounces of honey and a gill of good 
vinegar; pour upon these three pints of boiling water; stir 
it about a little with a spoon to mix and dissolve the honey; 
then cover up the jug, and when the liquor is cold strain it 
through a lawn sieve, or piece of linen. A small glass-full 
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* Causing any thing to boil violently in any culinary process 
is very ill judged, for it not only does not expedite the cooking 
in the smallest degree, but it occasions an enormous waste of 
fuel; and by driving away with the steam the more volatile and 
savoury particles of the ingredients, renders the victuals less 
wholesome and palatable. To those who are acquainted with the 
experimental philosophy of heat, and who know that water once 
brought to be boiling hot, however gently it may boil, cannot be 
made any hotter, however large and intense the fire under it, and 
who know that it is by the Acat and the time of its being conti- 
nued, and not by the violent bubbling of the water, that culi- 
nary operations are performed, this will be evident—and those 
who know that more than five times as much heat is required to 
send of in steam any given quantity of water already boiling hot, 
as would be necessary to heat the same quantity of ice cold 
water to the boiling point, will see the enormous waste of heat, 
and consequently of fuel, which in all cases must result from 
violent boiling in culinary processes,—Count Rumford’s Eoonemi- 
eal Essays, 
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of this should be taken several times in the day, and is 
very effectual in keeping off fevers. 
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TO DRESS CARP OR TENCH. 
Spirit them, and take out the back-bone; wipe them 
dry, flour them, and fry them in boiling lard a nice brown; 
then take them out, and lay them to drain. Put into a 
stew-pan half a pint of water, a table spoonful of anchovy 
essence, a muslin bag with some sweet herbs, allspice, and 
mace; a few spoonfuls of mushrvom catsup, a gill of port- 
wine, some salt, Cayenne pepper, and common pepper to 
your taste; then add sufficient flour and butter to thicken 
it. Letthis simmer gently for a few minutes ; take out the 
bag, and lay the fish in gently. Heat it up without break- 
ing, and send it to table with sliced lemon and crisped 
parsley round the dish. 





TO CRISP PARSLEY. 

Ger it as fresh as possible, pick and wash it, then dry it 
inacloth. Have some boiling lard ready in a frying-pan ; 
put the parsley into it, stir it about with the skimmer; 
when crisp take it out, lay it on a seive to drain, and strew 
a little salt over it. 








Cabinet of Fashion. 


WITH ELEGANTLY COLOURED PLATES. 

Fig. 1.—A round robe, with long sleeves and demi-train 
of white gossamer satin, or white crape; the bosom of the 
dress trimmed with a broad lace, confined in the centre, 
with a pink topaz broach; a deep lace ruffle at the wrist. 
Hair confined with a Persian pin of diamonds; uecklace, 
ear-rings, and bracelets, to correspond. Scarf of green silk; 
white kid gloves and shoes. 

Fig. 2.—A round high dress of white cambric, with Arme- 
nian collar and cuffs, trimmed with antique lace, An 
Egyptian mantle of pale pink silk, trimmed with binding 
and broad thread lace. Parisian bonnét of the same mate- 
rials as the mantle. Parasol to correspond. Buff gloves. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


SONG, 


Written for the Anniversary Dinner of the Friends of the Saint 
Clement’s Dane Charity Schools, June 7, 1810. 


BY J. M. LACEY. 


F sorrow claims our ready tear, 
Or pain our heart-felt sigh ; 

If grief is due at friendship’s bier, 
From pity’s pensive eye ; 

Then Poverty should ever claim 
What competence can give: 

'Tis duty, sure, to save from shame, 
And bid the suffrer live! 


And chief the infant asks our care, 
Where mis’ry marks its birth ; 
Doom'd ev'ry pang of want to bear, 
Unknown to smiling mirth: 
On whom instruction sheds no light, 
Dark ignorance its fate; 
Unbless’d by each example bright, 
Both sin and shame await! 
F2 
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To snatch such sonls from early sin, 
Is bliss to minds that feel ; 
To pour instruction’s light within, 
And want's wild inroads heal : 
That bliss is yours, and sweet return 
Of thankfulness is giv’n; 
United pray’rs and blessings burn 
An incense dear to heav'n! 
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ON THE DEATH OF LORD COLLINGWOOD. 


AWAKE, my muse, and string your harp divine ; 
No more in ease and indolence recline ; 

For worth departed now demands my lay: 

O let me then with gratitude obey. 

No rural scenes invoke thy wondrous skill 

Of pleasing grotto, or meand’ring rill; 

No am‘rous passion swells my present theme, 
Nor aught pourtray’d in fancy’s airy dream; 
*Tis Collingwood that claims a just reward, 

And asks a tribute from the tuneful bard: 

Then stretch thy powers, and faithfully rehearse 
His past achievements in immortal verse, 


The mighty hero who demands my lay, 
Like other ehiefs, iong stemm’d the watery way ; 
Deep in oblivion were his actions lost, 

*Till fate decreed, near Lusitania’s coast, 

His vet’ran brow should brave the toil of war, 
And shine conspicuous like a brilliant star. 
*T'was then his prowess to the world was known, 
And wide resounded through each distant zone: 
His dauntless soul on that tremendous day 

Led Albion's fleet to join the dreadful fray. 
Foremost he plang’ deep in the mingled strife, 
And waved his sword, regardless of his life: 
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His vig’rous mind with thirst of glory burn'd, 
Just vengeance breath’d, and fire for fire return’d. 
First dar’d his foes, their mighty crescent broke, 
*Midst death and fire, and clouds of rolling smoke ; 
While his loud thunder steep’d their decks in blood, 
By justice prompted, for his country’s good, 
They soon coenfess'd, and heard his cannon roar, 
While down their vessels rush’d the clotted gore, 
At length they found that all their skill was vain, 
To cope with Britain on the stormy main ; 
Then ceas’d the fight on Neptune's liquid field, 
And soon the palm of victory they yield 

To British chiefs, whose canvas wide unfuri’d 
Has wooed the breeze, and terrified the world, 
But here reflection wakes the feeling breast, 
Demands a tear, by sad remembrance press’d : 
Amidst the conflict fearless Nelson died, 

As conquest hail’d him Britain's greatest pride; 
Gently he sunk within the arms of death, 

While triumph crown’d him with the laurel wreath, 
Not so the hero who now claims my care ; 

He was ordained t’ escape the fatal snare, 

Longer to breathe, and other perils share ; 

T’ exert the glowing ardour of his soul, 

And guide his bark beneath the southern pole ; 
Through mountain-billows urge his bold career, 
And anxious wait each slow revolving year. 

Soon hauglity Gallia, near the narrow Strait*, 

He swift pursu’d, to hurl the ball of fate; 

But found, alas! in vain was all his skill, 

T’ effect the purpose of his eager will. 

Then by his guidance and superior aid 

He with his squadron form'd a close blockade: 
*Till worn with care, and hopeless ardour tir’d, 
Far from his home his lamp of life expir’d. 

Now his great soul, releas'd from earthly care, 
1n other regions, more divinely fair, _ 
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® Strait of Gibraltar. 
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Pursues its flight along th’ etherial road, 
By seraphs guided to the bless’d abode. 
Oh! let his corse in Paul's proud dome divine, 
Near Nelson's hallow'd and respected shrine, 
Beneath the same extended pavement, rest ; 
While deep imprinted in each grateful breast 
His name shall live, to all his friends endear'd, 
By ev'ry Briton honour'd and rever'd ; 
For he, when living, sought his country’s weal, 
Iaspired with courage, and with patriot zeal. 
For such a loss then let Augusta mourn, 
While heart-felt sorrow bathes his sacred urn; 
And when we sound great Nelson’s sacred name, 
His glorious valour, and unrivall’d fame, 
Let Collingwood’s our admiration raise, 
Excite our wonder, and partake our praise. 
JOSEPH HAWKINS, 
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THE WOODLAND LILLY; 


FROM MRS. WEST’S NOVEL—“ THE REFUSAL.” 


WOMAN! dost thou seek to gain 
A captive worthy of thy sway? 

List! the minstrel’s holy strain, 

It breathes not flattery’s pawans vain, 
But truth’s severer lay. 


Warp not Beauty's angel form, 
By affectation’s vile grimace; 
A temper free from passion’s storm, 
A heart with gentler virtues warm, 
Must fix the trinmphs of thy face. 


Tho’ that face like Hebe’s glow, 
Tho’ in each act the graces beam, 
| Tho’ o'er thy lands Pactolus flow, 
i *Tho’ India’s diamonds gem thy brow, 
| Nor wealth nor beanty wakes esteem ; 
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She asserts her sex's power, 

Who scorns by borrow’d aids to shine: 
The Woodland Lily's pencil'd flower, 
Transported from its native bower, 

Shall round the crest of glory twine. 





THE ORPHAN. 


FROM THE SAME, 


MY Father is dead, and my Mother is dead, 
They sleep beneath the church-yard tree; 
And my brothers, so brave, are all in the grave, 
The greedy grave that yawns for me. 
I am an Orphan, without a friend, 
Courage, my heart, for life will end. 


I was the delight of a valiant knight, 
And he vowed he only lived for me; 
But the turtle, I trow, is doomed to woe, 
While her faithless mate away doth flee. 
Courage, my heart, and bear the wrong, 
Life is short, though sorrow is strong. 


I had a sweet child, on me he smiled, 
And bid me live his fame to see; 
But the death storm blew, and the cold night dew, 
Blasted the rose so dear to me. 
I wrapp’d him in his winding-sheet, 
And strewed him with flowers as frail as sweet. 


My kindred are dead, my love is fled, 
Courage, my heart, thou can’st love no more ; 
Pale is my cheek, my body is weak, 
Courage, my heart, ’twill soon be o’er. 
Dim are my eyes, with tears of sorrow 
They weep for a night without a morrow, 
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LINES, 

WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
WHAT! snatch’d from all the joys of life and youth, 
Is he then gone—whose mind reflected truth: 

Hark ! ’tis the solemn peal strikes in mine ear, 
And wakes the tribute due to woith—a tear : 
Accept it, William, to thy mem’ry due, 

The pure and genuine drop of sorrow true. 

No more the social joy shalt thou impart, 

Or flush with hope the fond maternal heart ; 

In brighter realms above thy virtues shine, 

Free from alloy, and join in bliss divine. 

‘“« Where is thy sting, O Death?” the pain is fled, 
Tho’ thy sharp arrows beat around his head ; 

He welcom’d Death, and like a Seraph smil'd 
Repos'd in peace, of cares and ills beguil’d. 

June 12th, 1810. 6. O—K—B. 
i 


SONNETS. 
I. 


WHAT means this strange emotion of my soul? 
The tear, unbidden, trembles in mine eye; 

Soft thrilling transports, arm’d with sweet controul, 
Rise from my breast, in many a tender sigh. 


Bright Laura comes, to bless my ravish’d sight, 
And hear me breathe the ardent vows of love ; 

How would my bosom throb, with fond delight, 
Should the soft tale the blushing fair one move. 


She comes—but, oh! my falt’ring tongne denies 
To utter aught my passion prompts to say; 
My words, alas! are chang’d to stubborn sighs, 

Or else in broken murmurs die away. 


Say, shall the tear of pity ‘wail my doom, 
When cold I slumber in the noiseless tomb? 
Ah, gentle love! in this eventful hour, 

What potent magic robs thee of thy pew'r? 
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"Tis done, ’tis past—the madd’ning scence is o'er, 
Of Laura spurning at her lover’s tears: 

Vain, flatt’ring dreams of bliss! ye charm no more ; 

No more sweet hope the darken'd prospect cheers. 












But all is gloomy, desolate, and wild 
As the black storm that rends the midnight air; 

When, 'reft of hope, pale sorrow’s hapless child 

Seeks the dark caves of agoniz’d despair. 






A prey to anguish, thus forlorn I go, 
Far from my home, dear Laura, far from thee; 
In deepest solitudes te feast my woe, 
’Till death shall set my leve-lorn spirit free. 


ALPHONSO. 
May 2, 1810. 
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SONNET TO CHILDHOOD. 


DAYS of my early youth! farewell for ever! 
Sports of my childhood, blissful scenes, adieu! 

Swift have ye fled, and Time, alas! shall never 

Your dear unsullied charms for me renew, 


Farewell, ye soft delights of peaceful leisnre, 
Ye rosy moments, and ye dulcet hours ; 

When gentle Hope, and fond bewitching pleasure 

Strew'd o'er the path of Life their choicest flow'rs. 


Ah! never more, save when my thoughts beguiling, 
Delusive Fancy gives me back to thee ; 
Wilt thou, sweet Childhood! innocently smiling, 
Pour the bright sunshine of thy joys on me! 
Clos’d are thy fairy scenes; and rip'ning years 
Have taught this bieast to sigh, and fill'd these eyes with tears. 


May ist, 1819. OSCAR. 
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Duy 2d, 1810. 





















May 4th, 1810. 








SONNET. 


WHEN the poor Evile, rent with madd'ning anguish, 
Leaves the dear confines of his native shore, 

How fondly bent his streagh 
On the lov'd sea-beach he shall tread no more! 


Fann'd by the rising gales, in gentle motion 
Soft o'er the waves the bounding vessel flies ; 

Unpitying distance lengthens o’er the ocean, 
And the white cliffs recede before his eyes. 


Ah! mark him now—with silent grief heart-broken, 
He leans impending g’er the rufffd tide, 

“To catch with parting glance the last sad token 
Of ali he cherish’d once, or own'd with pride: 

Fast gushing tears impede the fond endeavour, 

And the dear valu'd scenes are lost for ever / 


—__—— 


CHARADE. 


OF sweets the sweetest is my first, 

Ye fair, ‘tis known, no doubt, to you; 
In cover'd jars ’tis kept trom dust, 

And very seldom brought to view. 


The Mother must my second guess, 
For ’tis what children ever claim ; 
They do it when the breast they press, 
And learn to lisp a parent's name. 


My whole twines round the poet's bow'r, 
With choicest fragrance richly fraught, 

Who, gazing on the climbing flow’r, 
Gives to its praise the gentle thought. 
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OSCAR. 
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tremely incorrect. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Being anwilling to discourage any new Candidate for Literary 
we have inserted the Elegiac Lines on the Death of a Friend, 
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